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is finished and closed at death. Justification is forensic, based on irre- 
sistible grace. A strong plea is made for the ethical and social value 
of the judicial aspect of the sinner's relation to God. In fact, one 
feels continually that, though Dr. Kuyper may be out of touch with 
modern thought, he is by no means out of sympathy with human life. 
It is perhaps that impression which abides most strongly after the 
book is read. The author has made a noble effort to make the stern 
and uncompromising logic of Calvinism speak to the men of today. 
However much the reader may feel that the presuppositions of this 
system no longer satisfy, he cannot but rise from his task refreshed by 
the consciousness that he has been in the company of a great man 
thinking great thoughts. 



Irving F. Wood. 



Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass. 



A Critical History of the Evolution of Trinitarianism 
and its Outcome in the New Christology. By Levi 
Leonard Paine. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1900. 
Pp. vii + 387. $2. 

This volume has attracted wide attention, and that alone is evidence 
that dogmatic theology is not so near its obsequies as the Bangor pro- 
fessor would have his readers believe ; for, notwithstanding his protest, 
his essay in large part belongs to the sphere of speculative theology. 

The book is remarkable for its timeliness, and for the courage, the 
audacity, and the clear thinking of its author. It is divided into three 
parts : (1) a historical study of the development of the doctrine of the 
Trinity; (2) an attempt to reconstruct theology on entirely new lines ; 
and (3) a critical discussion of the Johannine problem, to which are 
added a few pages of controversy with Professor A. V. G. Allen con- 
cerning the teaching of Athanasius. The most important, and by far the 
most satisfactory, part of the book is the historical survey, which closes 
with a sketch of the development of Trinitarianism in New England. 

Professor Paine thinks that with Paul "began that infusion of 
Greek thought into the Christian theology which was destined to 
change its whole character." He insists that Athanasius taught the 
transcendence, and not the immanence, of God ; that the Trinity of the 
early Greek theologians is three distinct, personal beings in the one 
Deity ; that these beings are all alike divine, and yet that the second 
and third persons are subordinate. His own words are as follows : 
" The Trinity [" of the earlier theologians"] is composed of three distinct 
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personal beings, of whom the first person, or the Father, alone is self- 
existent and absolute God, the second and third persons being derived 
and subordinate, the one by eternal generation, the other by eternal 
procession" (p. 97). He holds that the Greek theology especially 
emphasized the tri-personality of the Godhead. In this statement 
he takes issue with Professor A. V. G. Allen in his Continuity of Chris- 
tian Thought. Professor Allen thinks that the modern views of the 
divine immanence are a recurrence to the earlier Greek views of 
Athanasius and Clement. This Professor Paine denies. On the other 
hand, he attempts to trace the development of modern Trinitarianism 
from Augustine, who, he declares, was a disciple of Plotinus. Modern 
Trinitarianism, from Augustine down, is characterized by the phrase 
" Pseudo-Athanasian Augustinianism." This Latin Trinitarianism as 
molded by Augustine, Professor Paine says, " inverted the Greek doc- 
trine and held that each person is absolute God, and that the whole 
Trinity is involved in each person, thus eliminating all subordination, 
making the Trinity essentially one being, and reducing the three per- 
sons to relations or modes of existence of that being" (p. 97). 

From Plotinus, and from the Stoics, Augustine derived the monistic 
philosophy from which we get the idea of the immanence of God, 
which has but one logical end, and that pantheism. Professor Paine 
tells us we have been deceived ; that Augustine was not the apostle of 
the divine transcendence; that the chief article of his philosophical 
creed was monism. Moreover, he holds that with Augustine began a 
new era in the development of the doctrine of the Trinity, which kept 
going from bad to worse, until it finally culminated in the Patripassian 
Sabellianism of such theologians as Jonathan Edwards, Emmons, 
Hopkins, and later of men like Joseph Cook, Phillips Brooks, Lyman 
Abbott, G. A. Gordon, and others. He does not mention the name 
of Professor Park, the Nestor of modern New England theology, who 
throughout his long and brilliant career taught the doctrines which 
Professor Paine links with pantheism and Unitarianism. 

The claim of the book, in brief, is as follows : The teaching which 
finds in the Godhead three distinct personalities, and yet with the 
second and third persons subordinate to the first, is Athanasian, and 
has behind it a strong philosophical and historical backing. On the 
other hand, that teaching which holds to but one God, revealing him- 
self in three different distinctions of the Godhead, even though those 
distinctions are eternal, is Sabellian, Modal, Patripassian, etc. 

According to this classification, Augustine was the great ancestor of 
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modern Unitarianism, and Edwards and Emmons, Park, Brooks, and 
Cook, while they supposed that they were building a breakwater against 
error, in reality were making it easier for the floods of pantheism to 
overwhelm the church. Professor Paine may be correct, but it seems 
rather strange to have Emmons and Park, Joseph Cook and Bishop 
Brooks classed with the prophets of Unitarianism. 

When he comes to the constructive part of his book, Professor 
Paine makes a strong and earnest plea for the thorough use of the 
inductive method, and insists that the process of destroying the old 
theology must go much farther than it has yet gone before the recon- 
struction of theology can wisely begin, and that its growth afterward 
will be by the slow processes of evolution. 

The new theology of which Professor Paine is the prophet dis- 
penses with the words "Unitarian" and "Trinitarian," and substitutes 
for them the word " theistic." He says : " All the true media of divine 
revelation — nature, history, man's moral consciousness, the Bible, 
Christ — speak the same word about God, and that word is 'theism,' in 
its monotheistic, not in its pantheistic, form." 

The chapter on the "New Christology" concludes as follows: 
" The consubstantiality of man with God as a metaphysical conception 
belongs to an old and outworn theology, but in the new form of the 
scientific doctrine of evolution the divineness of man becomes a vital 
truth, and out of it arises a Christology that removes Jesus of Nazareth, 
indeed, from the order of absolute Deity, but at the same time exalts 
him to a place of moral eminence that is secure and supreme" (p. 287). 

The author has the courage of his convictions. He does not 
believe in the Johannine authorship of the fourth gospel, and says 
so plainly. He thinks that Jesus was the natural son of Joseph and 
Mary, and consequently that the earliest parts of the gospels of Mat- 
thew and Luke were "later additions;" and he seems to have small 
place in his thought for anything miraculous. 

The book is radical, and even revolutionary, but not by any 
means entirely destructive. It is not satisfactory, but is immensely 
stimulating. The author professes to write with the calmness of a 
historian, but in most of the volume has the intensity of a special 
pleader. His style is a model of perspicuity, and leaves no one in 
doubt as to his meaning. He decries metaphysics, and yet at times is 
metaphysical. The book will be valued not so much because of what 
it settles as because of the study which it will inspire. Its conclusions 
will not at once command general assent, and probably the author 
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does not expect that they will. To our minds he is entirely mistaken 
in the frequent assertions that monism necessarily ends in pantheism, 
and in what he says of the pantheistic and Unitarian trend of modern 
theology. 

His work will be widely read, and the reading will be a tribute to 
its treatment of an abstruse and difficult subject, and equally to the 
deep interest of the public, not only in historical, but also in specula- 
tive questions. Amory H. Bradford. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Werturteile und Glaubensurteile. Von Max Reischle, 
Halle: Niemeyer, 1900. Pp. 120. M. 2.40. 

This is a most valuable critique, in six chapters, of Ritschl's philo- 
sophical premise, the value- judgment. Ritschl starts with the assump- 
tion that religion and "theoretical cognition" are " different functions 
of the mind," "heterogeneous modes of cognition," and the contrast 
between the two is found in the application in religion of " ideas of 
value." His speculations are in a line with Kant and Lotze ; he dif- 
fered from Schleiermacher, who found the substance of the religious 
"value" in the human sense of dependence; Ritschl defining the 
fundamental religious fact to be man's sense of his own supernatural 
destination : "our salvation consists in the superiority to the world in 
the kingdom of God to which we are destined." It is objected to 
Ritschl's theory of values that he deals only with internal experiences 
— an objection often reiterated among us, Ritschl's theology being 
supposed to be purely "subjective." 

The second chapter analyzes the terms of the value-judgment. 
The third classifies value-judgments. There are (1) natural value- 
judgments, based on the physical tastes and feelings ; (2) ideal value- 
judgments; these are aesthetic (all judgments in art), moral (the ten 
commandments), intellectual (truth in any sphere of thought). These 
ideal value-judgments are based upon ideas: the idea of beauty, the 
idea of the good, and the idea of the true. In the sphere of religion 
there is also an idea, the idea of piety (Frommigkeit), and in the sim- 
plest religious judgments this idea of piety is operative, " where the 
man gives himself up to the supreme power over this world and this 
life and herein finds salvation (Seligkeit)." It is furthermore observed 
of these ideal value-judgments that, being based upon "ideas," they 
claim general validity and go beyond the natural judgments, which are 
purely individual. 



